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Shortages and Excessive Demand Dominate 
New England Industrial Activity 


USINESS activity in New England generally 
continued at a high level during July and early 
August although vacation schedules, shortages of 
materials, Government pricing policies and under- 
lying labor dissatisfactions created problems for some 
individual segments of the regional economy. Man- 
ufacturing employment dropped slightly below June 
and the level a year ago. The consumption of electric 
power was in general above comparable 1945 levels. 
Originating freight carloadings were above a year 
ago. Business failures 
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Programs declined from 240,000 at th« 1 ,une 
(i 


to 227,000 in the last week of July and : 
of August 10. A total of 61,500 unfilled j.b 
listed at the end of July in this area b 
States Employment Service. 
Construction contracts awarded in New Eng- 
land during July amounted to $58,864,000 according 
to the F. W. Dodge Corporation. This volume was 
12 per cent greater than that of the previous month 
but 30 percent below the peak so far this year re- 
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continued to be rela- 
tively few. The volume 
of bank debits was ap- 
preciably up from the 
previous year. Several 
symptoms of growing 
difficulty in maintaining 
a rising business trend 
became more evident. 
Among these symptoms 
were a spiralling of labor 
costs and commodity 
prices, a continued trend 
toward the use of credit 
in financing consumer 
purchases, and an ap- 
parent unsteadiness in 
the securities markets. 
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corded in May. All 
major classes of con- 
struction participated in 
the June to July increase 
except public works. 
While residential con- 
struction awards in- 
creased only 3.9 percent 
over June, they were 
nearly 10 times the vol- 
ume recorded in July 
1945. Total construction 
awards for the first seven 
months of this year were 
nearly five times those of 
the comparable period of 
1945, and exceeded the 
awards for the first seven 
months of the most re- 
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However, in the face of 
pent-up demands for many goods which were still 
lagging in production, these symptoms had not yet 
reached an alarming stage. 

Employment in New England manufacturing in- 
dustries was estimated to have been 1.3 percent less 
in July than in June, with decreases in all states but 
Vermont. Some of the more noticeable decreases 
occurred in the textile, leather and lumber industries, 
while sizable gains occurred in the electrical machin- 
ery and food industries. Compared with July 1945 
there was a drop of 1.2 percent in manufacturing 
employment, but this drop was confined almost en- 
tirely to a few of the durable goods industries. Wage- 
earners in the nondurable goods industries num- 
bered 9.4 percent more in the aggregate than in July 
1945. 

Surveys of nonmanufacturing employment in 
Massachusetts and Connecticut showed divergent 
trends from June to July, but in both states there 
was a slight drop indicated for total nonagricultural 
employment. Unemployment in New England cov- 
ered by State Insurance and Veterans’ Readjustment 


cent peak year 1942 by 
13 percent. Reflecting the attempts to divert con- 
struction so far as possible to the residential field, 
the data show a total of 18,445 dwelling units pro- 
vided for during the first seven months of 1946 com- 
pared with 1,238 during the comparable period of 
1945. 

The consumption of raw cotton at New England 
mills in July decreased 14 percent from the pre- 
vious month but was 14 percent greater than a year 
ago. On a seven months’ basis 2.6 percent more 
bales were consumed in 1946 than in 1945. Wool 
consumption by mills in this district for the first 
22 weeks of this year was 1.8 percent less on a grease 
equivalent basis than for the comparable period of 
1945, but appreciably greater than the consumption 
in prewar years. 

The leather and leather products industries of 
New England have recently been faced with an acute 
shortage of raw materials. Under price ceilings 
prior to June 30, because an increasing proportion 
of the livestock was being marketed through black 
market channels, the supply of hides and skins di- 








minished both in quantity and quality. During the 
brief hiatus in price control the price of regular 
Chicago packers’ hides rose from 1514 cents to 27 
cents per pound, and a plentiful supply of hides 
moved toward the tanneries. The reimposition of 
price control and the rollback of prices to the June 
29 level again restricted these movements. The 
large packers passed their hides along but this supply 
was inadequate for the tanneries and they in turn 
found it impossible to furnish adequate stocks of 
leather for the manufacturers of boots, shoes and 
other leather products. Although most tanneries and 
factories managed to stay in operation the difficulty 
remains acute. 

A similar acute shortage of pig iron confronts 
New England metals fabricators. This shortage, 
induced by a succession of industrial and transporta- 
tion strikes, resulted in allocations of existing sup- 
plies by Governmental authorities to such critical 
users as fabricators of brake shoes, agricultural 
equipment and building supplies. New England 
fabricators outside these critical fields have been 
unable to procure necessary supplies. The expected 
reopening of the Mystic Iron Works blast furnace on 
or about November 15 will alleviate the shortage. 
Before the war this furnace supplied about one-half 
of the New England requirements for pig iron. 

Distribution of goods is threatened by still an- 
other shortage — of freight cars. Carloadings orig- 
inating on the seven major railroads of New Eng- 
land during the five weeks through August 4 were 
5.3 percent more than during the corresponding 
weeks of 1945. This increasing volume of freight 
coming so soon after the heavy transportation de- 
mands of the war period has taxed the carrying 
capacity of the railroads. New freight cars are not 
sufficient to replace those which have become un- 
serviceable or badly in need of repair. Although 
the problem is national in scope, difficulties have 
arisen in New England in moving heavy deferred coal 
shipments from tidewater ports, in finding closed 
cars for paper products and in anticipating the car 
needs of the potato crop. Shippers and receivers 
have been urged to speed up their handling of freight 
cars, especially on week ends, 

Commodity prices rose sharply at the end of June 
with the expiration of price control legislation, al- 
though in some cases not to the extent of discon- 
tinued subsidies, and continued to rise after the 
enactment of revised price control measures. The 
B.L.S. index of all wholesale commodity prices in- 
creased from 112.7 on June 29 to 124.1 on July 27 
and to 128.4 on August 24. During this period many 
industries were obliged to plan their operations 
very cautiously until it was determined whether OPA 
was to be revived. 

The effect of these increases at the wholesale 
level was to increase retail prices for the consumer 
from about 130 percent of the 1935-1939 average 
level in June to about 141 percent of that level in 
August, according to estimates of the Massachusetts 
Department of Labor and Industries. Data from the 
latter office indicate that average weekly earnings 
of manufacturing wage-earners in Massachusetts 
have increased to over 200 percent of the 1935-1939 
average. Total income payments to individuals in 
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the country in June were slightly above those for 
a year ago. 

This high level of consumers’ incomes despite 
generally rising prices has supported an expanding 
consumer demand. Department store sales of 
124 New England firms increased 28 percent for the 
month of July and 23 percent for the first seven 
months of the year in dollar value over sales for 
the corresponding periods of last year. The ex- 
panded volume of retail sales was accompanied, 
surprisingly, by an increase in at least two types 
of savings. The volume of new ordinary life 
insurance sales in the New England states during 
the first seven months of 1946 exceeded that of the 
first seven months of 1945 by 64 percent. The 
volume of savings deposits at 59 reporting mutual 
savings banks increased by almost 10 percent from 
July 1945 to July of this year. 

Inflationary tendencies still showed up. Merchan- 
dise orders outstanding for 12 Boston department 
stores and apparel shops at the end of July had in- 
creased to 481 percent of the average 1941 level. The 
use of credit to finance consumer purchases con- 
tinued to expand in July. 

An index of the increased activity in consumer 
loans as it affects this region may be found in the 
teports of a constant sample of commercial member 
banks in this district. Outstanding consumer credit 
in these banks has increased 40 percent since Janu- 
ary atamonthly rate of roughly five percent. As might 
be expected, a major part of the increase in con- 
sumer credit outstanding is accounted for by direct 
and indirect instalment loans for the purchase of 
automobiles and other consumer goods. 

Likewise, most of the increase in the total volume 
of new instalment credit extended in these banks 
centers on loans for consumer goods purchases. For 
example, direct retail instalment loans made during 
July for the purpose of purchasing consumer goods 
other than automobiles were 355 percent greater 
than during January of this year. This same loan 
class was 682 percent greater than a year ago. 

Loan figures in a larger sample of member banks 
in New England which report all types of loans 
dutstanding, which include business and other loans, 
as well as consumer loans, create a similar picture of 
credit expansion. Total loans outstanding in these 
banks in five New England cities are currently 25 
percent greater than a year ago and six percent 
greater than at the first of this year. Commercial 
loans showed the greatest percentage gain over last 
year as business made use of credit for refilling the 
production and distribution pipelines and channeling 
an increasing, yet uneven, flow of new goods to eager 
buyers. 

Second in order of percentage gain over last year 
are real estate loans. Real estate loans in reporting 
member banks in this district are 29 percent higher 
than they were a year ago and 20 percent greater 
than at the beginning of the year. Thus, although 
all banks and trust companies were lenders of only 
13 percent of total New England non-farm mort- 
gages of $20,000 and under in the first quarter of 
1946, it becomes obvious that the commercial banks, 
too, are sharing in some degree the presently hyper- 
active business in real estate. 
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Deposits in New England Mutual Savings 
Banks Continue to Rise 
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AVINGS deposits during the year ending July 
31, 1946 rose between eight percent in the city of 
Boston and 13 percent in Vermont, and almost 10 
percent for the whole reporting group, according 
to reports received from a selected number of 
monthly reporting mutual savings banks in this 
district. In comparison with the trend in savings 
deposits, Series E U. S. Savings Bonds outstanding 
in this district increased only 2.5 percent during this 
same 12-month period. 

Savings on deposit in these reporting savings 
banks were almost 54 percent higher on July 31, 
1946 than on May 1942; this rapid growth compares 
with the 40 percent expansion which took place dur- 
ing the eight and one-half years between December 
1022 and August 1931. 

The number of depositors’ accounts on the banks’ 
books during the year ending July 1946 gained only 
between one percent and three percent in the various 
New England states. In almost every state the 
percentage change between July of this year and a 


year ago was much larger in the number of old ac- 
counts closed than in the number of new accounts 
opened. 

Between June 30, 1945 and July 31, 1946 holdings 
of U. S. securities owned by these monthly reporting 
mutual savings banks increased from an average 
low of 12 percent in New Hampshire to over 21 per- 
cent in Rhode Island and in Vermont. Holdings of 
other types of securities declined in three New Eng- 
land states during the year. Total loans made, of 
which real estate loans comprise the major portion, 
rose in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont and in the 
city of Boston, but declined elsewhere in New Eng- 
land. 

On the basis of the latest report, July 31, 1946, 
holdings of U. S. securities in these reporting mutual 
savings banks constituted 66 percent of the total 
volume of loans and investments; the remainder was 
divided into 23 percent for loans and 11 percent for 
other securities. 
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NEW all-time high value of sales of reporting 

New England department stores was reached in 

June 1946 when this Bank’s seasonally adjusted 

index stood at 232 (1935-1939 daily average sales = 

100) as compared with a previous high of 218 in 
March 1946 and 177 in June a year ago. 

On an annual basis, the index of sales of depart- 
ment stores in this district in 1927 and in 1929 was 
128, then declined steadily to 84 in 1933, a decrease 
of about 34 percent. In 1945, as compared with 1933, 
there had been an increase of nearly 110 percent. 

During the period 1919-1933, inclusive, sales of 
New England department stores moved closely with 
department store sales in the entire United States. 
The increase in sales since 1933, however, has been 
smaller in this district than in the country as a whole. 


Trend of Sales by Types, 1941-1945 


Between 1941 and 1945 total sales of department 
stores and apparel shops used in this series increased 
nearly 45 percent, but the trends in the three types 
of sales varied widely. Cash sales gained more than 
81 percent, regular charge sales increased 17 percent, 
but instalment sales dropped 33 percent. The varia- 
tions were even more pronounced in a comparison of 
the first six months of 1941 with the first six months 
of 1946. Total sales rose 84 percent, cash sales more 
than doubled, gaining 124 percent, and regular 
charge sales increased 57 percent; on the other hand, 
instalment sales declined 12 percent. The trends of 
total sales and each of the three component parts are 
shown on the full-page chart. In computing these 
trend values the average of the months in the five- 
year period 1941-1945 was used as a base, and the 
individual monthly relatives were smoothed with a 
12 months’ moving average placed on the seventh 
month. 


Proportions by Type of Sale, 1941-1945 


In 1941 cash sales amounted to 48.8 percent of 
total sales, regular charge sales were 43.5 percent 
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All-Time High for Sales of Department Stores 


and instalment sales were 7.7 percent. Shortages of 
merchandise—especially of “hard” goods—larger cash 
incomes, and consumer credit regulations, caused the 
proportion of cash sales to total sales to increase to 
55.4 percent in 1942, to 60.3 percent in 1943 and to 
61.6 percent in 1944; there was a slight decrease in 
1945 to 61.1 percent. Regular charge sales declined 
from 43.5 percent of total sales in 1941 to 39.2, 35.5 
and 34.8 percent, respectively, in 1942, 1943 and 
1944, then increased to 35.3 percent in 1945. The 
annual proportions of instalment sales to total sales 
during the years 1941-1945, inclusive, were 7.7, 5.4, 
4.2, 3.6 and 3.6, respectively. 

The following table shows the proportions for the 
three types of sales in the month of June during the 
years 1941-1946, inclusive: 

Regular Instalment 


Cash Sales Charge Sales Sales Total Sales 
June 1941..... 49.2% 44.1% 6.7% 100.0% 
June 1942. .... 573. 38.9 3.8 100.0 
June 1943..... 60.1 36.9 3.0 100.0 
June 1944..... 61.5 35.8 27 100.0 
June 1945. .... 613 36.2 25 100.0 
June 1946. .... 57.6 39.4 3.0 100.0 


Total sales in December are always larger than 
those of any other month of the year, and the propor- 
tion of cash sales to total sales in December exceeds 
that of any other month of the year. This is a 
seasonal characteristic which has occurred without 
variation during the years 1941-1945, inclusive. 


Merchandise Orders Outstanding and Receipts | 
of Merchandise at Department Stores Gaining 


Sales during the first six months of the current 
year have been maintained at levels considerably 
higher than during the corresponding period a year 
ago. Merchandise receipts in the stores and mer- 
chandise orders outstanding by the stores have also 
increased. The data of 12 Boston department 
stores and apparel shops illustrates this situation. 
Inventories stood at 148 (1941 average month = 
100) as compared with 130 at the end of July last 
year. Merchandise orders outstanding (average 
month of 1941 = 100) was 481, a new high, at the 
end of July 1946, as compared with 340 a year ago. 

The increase in merchandise orders outstanding 
appears to be general in character and is not confined 
to certain types of merchandise. This is shown by 
comparison of index numbers as of the end of July 
1946 with the maximum index since 1941, using the 
average month of 1941 as 100. 


July 1946 MAXIMUM SINCE 1941 





' Index Month Index 
Women’s, Misses’ & Juniors’ 

Ready-to-Wear.......... 1116.7 Feb. 1946 1197.0 
Women's, Misses’ & Juniors’ 

Ve a eee 445.1* July 1946 445.1 
Men’s & Boys’ Clothing & 

BOSTON PAUPHIBDINGS a5. 65:5 5 0.0 2:00 471.9* July 1946 471.9 

Infants. Girls & “Teen” Age. . 798.1 June 1943 899.0 

ome Furnishings.......... 353.4 Apr. 1946 372.1 

UMOUS prescisys ies. vs acsie ace aesee'e 1087.4 June 1946 1201.6 

eS eee 491.5 May 1946 668.2 

REESE I 2 05.5 60 Siarciae <isia a 654.8 Mar. 1946 665.2 

Toys & Sporting Goods..... 353.5 June 1946 382.9 

Miscellaneous............. 364.8 June 1946 385.1 

a a pee ee 323.0 June 1946 327.7 

oo ye 481.5* July 1946 481.5 

*New High “4 
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12 MOS. MOV. AVES JAN.-JUNE 1946 
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A series representing receipts of merchandise at 
department stores and apparel shops in Boston has 
been built up by adding to the volume of merchan- 
dise sales for each month the net gain or loss in 
merchandise inventory during the month. This 
series measures the flow of merchandise into the 
stores, or the supply factor, as contrasted to sales 
which measure the flow of merchandise out of the 
stores, or the demand factor. The study covered the 
period from 1941 to date. Sales, as has already been 
pointed out, maintained a rather consistent upward 
trend. Receipts were high in late 1941 and early 
1942, and the excess of receipts over sales built up 
stocks. With the control of production of civilian 
goods, receipts dropped off to a low in late 1942, and 
from the middle of 1942 to the middle of 1943 
receipts of merchandise were less than sales and in- 
ventory positions were therefore weakened. Since 
late 1943, however, a 12 months’ moving average 
index of receipts has almost without exception ex- 
ceeded a similar index of sales, indicating thereby a 
gradual building up of inventory position. 


What is a Shortage? 


In 1944 and 1945 women’s hosiery apparently was 
an item in critically short supply. A brief statement 
of the trend of hosiery sales in Boston department 
stores and apparel shops during the past 16 years 
may suggest that a shortage exists because of changes 
in consumer buying habits, and the fear of going 
without, which step up consumer demands con- 
siderably even though the current supply remains 
large. We are not at liberty to disclose the actual 
value of sales in dollars, but we can use the year 1941 
as 100 and show exactly how the value of hosiery 
sales has fluctuated from year to year. 


Year Index Year Index 
1930 140 1938 88 
1931 121 1939 

1932 96 1940 89 
1933 84 1941 100 
1934 91 1942 114 
1935 88 1943 116 
1936 90 1944 126 
1937 94 1945 119 


The table shows that in six of these 16 years the 
dollar value of hosiery sales was larger than in 1941. 
The four highest years in order of sales value were 





ences, however, in the changes of the three com- 
ponent types of sales. Cash sales in Boston gained 
20.6 percent but increased 13.9 percent in other 
New England cities; regular charge sales increased 
34.5 percent in Boston, and 46.1 percent “‘outside”’; 
while instalment sales gained 27.7 per cent in Boston 
as compared with 85.4 percent “‘outside”’. 

Merchandise stocks at the end of July in Boston 
stores were 13.9 percent larger than at the end of 
July a year ago and in other New England cities 
were 20.4 percent higher. The combined figure of 
stocks for all reporting stores was 16.6 percent 
larger. 


Summary 


Sales of New England department stores showed 
about the same movements as did all U. S. depart- 
ment store sales from 1919 to 1933. Since 1933 they 
have increased less rapidly than in the country as a 
whole. 

Between 1939 and 1945 U. S. department store 
sales increased about 95 percent, as compared with a 
gain of 70 percent in New England. 

Total credit sales (combined regular charge and 
instalment) declined 3.0 percent between 1941 and 
1942, declined 5.2 percent between 1942 and 1943, 
then increased 6.5 percent between 1943 and 1944, 
and gained 12 percent between 1944 and 1945. In 
1945 total credit sales were 9.8 percent higher than 
in 1941. 

The proportion of cash sales to total sales increased 
annually from 48.8 in 1941 to 61.6 in 1944, then 
declined slightly to 61.1 in 1945. 

Merchandise orders outstanding of Boston depart- 
ment stores continued to rise during the first half of 
1946 and at the end of July stood at 481, using the 
average month of 1941 as a base. 

Despite the sustained high level of sales, inven- 
tories in department stores have been increasing, al- 
though stocks of some types of merchandise appear 
to be inadequate to meet current demand. 

Value of sales of hosiery in Boston department 
stores and apparel shops in 1944 and 1945 were 
second and fourth highest, respectively, in 16 years, 
exceeded only in 1930 and 1931. 



























































1-1930; 2-1944; 3-1931; 4-1945. Between 1930 and 
1933 the general level of prices was declining rapidly, ieee A pees an ee CHARGE, AND 
which partly was responsible for the drop in hosiery os een elle ae pig ong 
sales from an index of 140 in 1930 to 84 in 1933. EACH MONTH TOTAL SALES «100 PER CENT 
After 1941, however, prices were subject to ceilings 70,—!24!__1982 __1945_1944 __1945_1946 
and the gains were not attributable primarily to 
price advances. 60 ial ph LN Pm VEN 
Some Current Comparisons With a Year Ago 50 

Total sales of all New England reporting depart- = 40 ee — zi = e 
ment stores and apparel shops during July 1946 were [° Venera Al/ 
27.9 percent higher than during July 1945, and is 30 
cumulative sales for the first seven months of the 
current year were 23.3 percent over the correspond- 20 
ing period a year ago. In July sales of Boston 
stores were 25.4 percent higher than in July last NORIO IS a. [mSTALMENT sates 
year and sales of stores in other New England cities ‘ wl See a peace 
were 30.0 percent higher. There were wider differ- ” 
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NEW ENGLAND DEPARTMENT STORES 


SALES CONDITIONS 










1945 = 100 
Month of July anuary through Jul 
1943 1944 1945 1946 1943 J 1944 ihe 7 1 
Connecticut Department Stores. 105 93 100 126 95 95 100 119 
Maine Department Stores... ........cccccsccccececces 92 94 100 133 93 93 100 123 
Massachusetts Department Stores............ecceeeees 81 87 100 127 85 89 100 124 
New Hampshire Department Stores...............00008 92 99 100 133 86 93 100 127 
Rhode Island Department Stores............ceccceeees 91 88 100 131 86 90 100 122 
Vermont Department Stores... ........c ccc ccccccccece 89 90 100 135 85 88 100 130 
Boston: Department Btoress 6..scccecccccccéccccceccsece 75 83 100 125 82 88 100 124 
Springfield Department Stores. . eis 97 94 100 127 94 93 100 117 
Worcester Department Stores. . 83 84 100 129 86 100 127 
New Haven Department Stores. 100 93 100 127 91 95 100 122 
Portland Department Stores. 91 93 100 132 94 94 100 121 
Providence Department Stores. =e 91 88 100 132 86 90 100 122 
New England Department RiGree rn 555565 Shasenc ete. 88 100 128 86 90 100 123 


CREDIT CONDITIONS 
Percentage of Regular Charge Accounts Cuitenting at the First of July 


















Collected during July 

1943 1944 1945 1946 
49.6% 51.6% 52.0% 45.7% 

62.6 529 54.4 49.8 

58.2 54.1 55.1 52.6 

53.1 52.8 53.2 48.1 

SALES BY DEPARTMENTS — NEW ENGLAND DEPARTMENT STORES 
1945 = 100 
Month of July January through July 

1943 1944 1945 1946 1943 1944 1945 1946 
Women’s, Misses’, and Juniors’ Ready-to-Wear:......... 72 81 100 114 79 85 100 118 
Coats — Women’ 8, ME MONON oars ads Seok ccynwacees ace 85 73 100 138 94 87 100 118 
Dresses — Women's and Misses’...........eeccceeeee 70 82 100 111 74 84 100 122 
Juniors’ Coats, Suits, Dresses..........cccccccccecees 60 75 100 108 70 81 100 120 
Furs, excluding Repairs and Storage...........ssee0e 88 38 100 145 115 99 100 126 
Aprons, House Dresses, Uniforms...........eeececees 87 99 100 120 85 91 100 116 
POMUNMENE Gy :ths opal wisi nicieteles Jeccscmneceedmaacee * * 100 107 * * 100 111 
RIUEUB ware a:4) vinrsversia gins ac C6 awe cw Hleikin os aeaiuns cuReuire 35 47 100 134 78 71 100 137 
Women’s, Misses’ and Juniors’ Accessories:............. 80 84 100 113 84 90 100 113 
WURIPAONOE: Sure calc c 1d Woe Melba GUEGe RCO eC Lea waentce 88 86 100 103 91 97 100 114 
NCCE WEMP BNC SORIIN. 6s ceiscnsscacntcccieetescicevcens 85 85 100 108 82 96 100 109 
Corseta'and Brassleress .6ccccccccctssciveccccceecses 69 81 100 116 74 100 115 
EE UO MOUNNOINN So iia cb cov hseeien cx oleicwasweneewsee 82 98 100 123 81 88 100 105 
WOVGi EUR WORRcy oc pn codes cassichacecamncoenacede 75 88 100 1 74 82 100 107 
Negligees dnd Bathrobes. <.i..6<000%000ss00ecee0ceces 74 85 100 129 72 83 100 123 
REMOCMELCRNOINS c.0'5.5. call crea erevlicecuseaavalnecuecesees 89 86 100 111 81 85 100 107 
COCO cer selaca Were nse cine pe Aedes a meteor OeaOK 59 65 100 100 82 88 100 111 
PUOMIOUMS a: «.5/s54:0/4( asia sic tee hoieisoweaae pe eee ne ekeeals 102 94 100 145 92 100 105 
Oe ois aio: 0 asics rele s,eakidiaw Seman oa dewewdenes ceeee 62 85 100 1 85 88 100 120 
URWOM Meche ee ike Sek be ose Cova ctte ne es MnO OnaS 72 68 100 106 76 86 100 120 
PORUNOE CLOOOR a 6 sele nse cishiueensecbscadeceaeece 90 74 100 114 93 92 100 124 
PONCE  ATUCING ORG MIPUBE 6 ices cticcccesecceceudcaes 85 80 100 102 86 95 100 109 
Umbrellas, PAIsdls; CONWG: 5 oie ckcdccces set cessuces 106 75 100 134 93 81 100 128 
Men’s and Boys’ Clothing and Furnishings:............. 93 93 100 141 94 90 190 134 
BRCtROOUNIORS . o « 00. c cacie pueancbdkmaa ease cee ccnie 107 99 100 148 106 92 100 131 
Men's Furnishings, including Hats and Caps.......... 93 92 100 147 90 88 100 148 
Boy's Clothing and Furnishings............eceeeeeee 79 85 100 116 82 90 100 113 
DACH PANG DOME BHO. vccccccactstcccacvendesacaes 70 85 100 126 99 86 100 133 
Infants’, Children’s, Girls’ and “‘Teen-Age” Wear:....... 75 85 100 112 73 89 100 108 
Infants’ 0 er re mee 77 86 100 113 72 89 100 106 
Girls’ and — WHODES ces ccceveuevekwaouuwsat 71 83 100 111 74 88 100 111 
TRGiie Puiiene ass so sncccceccscces cs a 89 88 100 155 89 91 100 150 
Furniture, Beds, wie Springs. . 80 78 100 130 85 85 100 139 
House Furnishings...... 78 79 100 185 85 100 174 
Major Appliances..... 82 100 818 147 65 100 787 
Draperies and Curtains 81 87 100 126 77 89 100 125 
Lamps and Shades.... 61 62 100 149 79 76 1 165 
Floor Coverings...... 103 86 100 158 97 93 100 149 
China and Glassware r 72 79 100 157 78 86 100 137 
TANGO: « ce-s.4. 60 eesieecs yee 100 123 98 100 128 
Domestics and Bed Coverings. . aoe we 139 135 100 156 111 109 100 149 
AUNOB sds ceccdaesneseces PTET ORT CIEE TCT: 303 103 100 1564 293 109 100 729 
PiGBr GOMR oare Sones cose Veviececccuosedccnbeadaeedeas 82 94 100 109 78 92 100 105 
PNPM ICE MOICOEM: ais .c civic daicicinaccet.ccegeccceeannand 67 88 100 103 7Z 90 100 103 
WOO DICE GOOUN Siac socctcersacccteuedesseodes 87 76 100 137 91 84 100 108 
Cotton: Dress Goods: <.6.66ccsincccececs ee re Chore 88 109 100 114 82 101 100 101 
PINTS NO Ss is)e 0:06 ce Sasa sis; nuac cs econeinecicccnetiecelsnaat 78 83 100 119 76 88 100 114 
Laces, Trimmings, Embroideries, Ribbons............ 76 86 100 101 67 94 100 113 
INOUOUMG cs ctinve beaierd iacteaseetoeectenackuneees 78 82 100 124 78 87 100 116 
Toys and Sporting Goods.............. iccuneceuaae aeen & 86 100 185 86 85 100 180 
Miscellaneous:. 83 83 100 126 91 100 120 
Silverware 105 78 100 175 124 101 100 193 

Luggage.. 101 76 100 1 117 90 100 1 
IDUNB «cave * * 100 118 * * 100 126 
BUACONOES s ocacicacccanicue cas ® * 100 1 * * 100 95 
Art Goods, including Needlework 77 87 100 116 77 88 100 107 
RAMUS BHO ss <ccc csincseeeeous en s * 100 bs bs 100 105 
PAU OMNEL. 5 svisias s0b cob eecesancansaenceceaMnTaee ‘ 84 &4 100 131 85 93 100 123 
Do RM ECOL CET CORP Ter ECCT Cee 80 91 100 125 90 91 100 116 
CER AU Ee RO Meio 46. dirs ohh da'v eer eineesasnadoenaseuncee 81 86 100 127 85 89 100 123 


*Figures not available. 
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BUSINESS AND FINANCIAL CONDITIONS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Prepared and released by the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
UNITED STATES 
‘SEASONALLY ED 


Pwrsical VOLUME 


PER CENT OF 1935-. 


Federal Reserve index. Groups are expressed 
in terms of points in the total index. Monthly 
figures, latest shown are for July 1946. 


DEPARTMENT STORE SALES AND STOCKS 
oox.an rout actu SansED 


260-1932 


80 -— 1 = 

Federal Reserve indexes. Monthly figures, 
latest shown are for July 1946 sales, for June 
1946 stocks. 


COST OF LIVING 
UNITED STATES 


Bureau of Labor Statistics’ indexes. Mid- 
month figures latest shown are for July 1946. 


MEMBER BANKS IN LEADING CITIES 
UNITED STATES 


SecuRiTES 


us Gov 


Government securities include direct and 
guaranteed issues. Ww figures, 
latest shown are for August 14, 


| pe eg production increased somewhat further in July, after a sharp 
advance in June. Prices of commodities rose rapidly in July and continued 
to advance, although at a more moderate rate, in the first three weeks of August. 

Industrial Production. Industrial production advanced from 171 percent 
of the 1935-39 average in June to 174 in July, according to the Board’s season- 
ally adjusted index. Output of durable goods and of minerals generally increased 
while output of nondurable manufactures as a group showed little change, with 
increases in some lines offset by declines in others. 

Production at steel mills in July rose about one-sixth and in August has in- 
creased somewhat further, with output of ingots increasing to about 90 percent 
of capacity. Activity in the machinery and transportation equipment industries 
continued to advance in July. Production in the nonferrous metal industries rose 
again but was still about seven percent below the January level. Output of stone, 
clay, and glass products continued to increase and the July index, at 197, was 
well above the previous high in March, with an increase in production of glass 
containers accounting for most of the July advance. Lumber production showed 
a decline, owing in large part to vacations for lumber workers on the Pacific 
Coast in the early part of July. Activity in the furniture industry remained at 
about the June rate. 

In the nondurable industries, production at textile mills declined, owing to 
worker vacations during the first week in July, while output of manufactured 
food products increased considerably. Meat packing rose sharply to the highest 
level since February and there were increases also in the output of flour, bakery 
goods, and dairy products. Sugar meltings declined. Output of paperboard and 
paper boxes declined from recent high levels while newsprint consumption 
showed a further advance. Activity in the chemical and rubber industries 
showed little change. 

Mineral production rose to a new high 46 percent above the 1935-39 average. 
Increases in the output of anthracite, copper ore, and iron ore accounted for most 
of the July rise in production of minerals. 

Construction. Value of construction contracts awarded, as reported by the 
F. W. Dodge Corporation, declined further in July, but was still more than twice 
the prewar average. The drop reflected a continued decline in residential awards 
to a level about two-fifths below the May peak. Nonresidential building awards 
increased slightly in July, after a small decline in June. 

Employment. Nonagricultural employment continued to rise in July, 
with major gains in the construction and manufacturing industries and some 
decrease in Government employment. Total unemployment decreased to about 
2.3 million in July, the lowest of the year. 

Distribution. Value of department store sales declined less than seasonally 
from June to July and the Board’s adjusted index rose to 278 percent of the 
1935-39 average, as compared with an average of 254 for the first six months of 
the year. In the first three weeks of August sales continued at a high level. As 
a result of large receipts of merchandise, value of department store stocks con- 
tinued to increase in July but relative to sales was still lower than before the war. 
Unfilled orders were at an exceptionally high level. 

Loadings of railroad freight increased further in July as shipments of live- 

stock and grains and of ore and coke rose sharply and shipments of other classes 
of freight showed little change. 
**Commodity Prices. Commodity prices, which had advanced sharply in 
July, rose somewhat further in the first three weeks of August. There were in- 
creases in prices of textiles, house furnishings, and fuels as well as in some farm 
products and foods. Grains, however, declined and corn future contracts were 
still substantially below cash quotations, reflecting the continued prospect of a 
large harvest. With the renewal of price control at the end of July, ceiling prices 
were re-established but in many cases at higher levels than prevailed on June 30. 
Announcement was made that ceilings would not be re-established at this time 
on most grains or on dairy products but would be on livestock and meats and on 
cottonseed and soybeans and their products. 

Bank Credit. The Treasury retired for cash 3.3 billion dollars of Govern- 
ment securities during July and early August; war loan balances at commercial 
banks were reduced by approximately the same amount. As most of the securi- 
ties were held by banks, retirement operations had little effect on deposits of 
businesses and individuals. Drains on bank reserves resulting from redemption 
of securities held by the Reserve Banks were met by System purchases of Gov- 
ernment securities and by reductions in Treasury deposits. Need for reserve 
funds resulted also from an increase in nonmember balances at the Reserve 
Banks, reflecting the deposit of the first instalment of the British loan, and from 
some outflow of currency into circulation. Changes in required and excess re- 
serves, on the average, were negligible. 

As a result of the Treasury debt retirement operations, as well as security sales 
to the Reserve Banks in connection with reserve adjustment, Government secur- 
ity holdings at banks in 101 leading cities were reduced by an additional two 
billion dollars during the seven wecks ending August 14. Total loans for pur- 
chasing or carrying Government securities declined further to a level comparable 
to that which prevailed prior to the Victory Loan Drive. Commercial loans, 
both in New York City and outside, increased substantially over the period. 
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